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i) 


Tue Winpsor Press 
The fifth article in a series on northern California printers. 


by Frances Case Theiss 


TRADITION Of fine printing was, by the 1920’s, firmly fixed 

in San Francisco. Bosqui and Murdock had laid the ground 

work, and Nash and Grabhorn had proved that there was 
now a local market for fine books. Taylor & Taylor and Johnck & 
Seeger, though engaged primarily in advertising composition, were 
adding lustre to the city’s reputation as a center of fine printing. 
Another important printing house was now destined to contribute 
further to this tradition. 

The year 1924 saw the founding of the Windsor Press by James 
and Cecil Johnson, two brothers who were natives of Australia. Born 
in 1897 and 1900, respectively, they moved with their family to Van- 
couver in 1909.! Both James and Cecil served in France with the Ca- 
nadian forces during the first World War. James, literate and a vora- 
cious reader, early acquainted himself with the art of typography 
through his reading, Cecil’s interest in the subject following some 


1Louise Farrow Barr, Presses of Northern California and Their Books, 1900-1933 
(Berkeley : The Book Arts Club, University of California, 1934), p. 197. 
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years later’. After learning the craft of printing in Canada, the broth- 
ers decided to join forces and pursue a career in advertising printing 
in San Francisco. Asked why they picked San Francisco as the loca- 
tion of their joint enterprise, James wrote: 

Firstly, San Francisco had the dominant light of John Henry Nash and 
his classic monumental work. Mis was a beacon of light that brought us 
hither. We next became aware of Johnck, Beran and Kibbee, then Taylor 
¢> Taylor, Haywood Hunt and, in his earliest years, Lawton Kennedy— 
all in the environs of San Francisco. Remember, this was the order of our 
acquaintance; this was the work we were seeing. 

A short time later, the Johnson brothers were to become acquaint- 
ed with the work being done at the Grabhorn Press. James recalled 
that from then on, the Grabhorn Press could not help but be a pace- 
maker to them. “Here,” James declared, “twas color, poetry—typo- 
graphic poetry—and by a designer who was absolutely unpredict- 
able as to his next design.’”’ He went on to state, “In such company of 
San Franciscans, who could resist working with type, paper and ink 
toward the uttermost attainment?” 

During the first two years of its existence, the Windsor Press de- 
voted itself to a general run of commercial and advertising printing. 
It was in 1926 that the business printed its first press publication, an 
abridgement of William Blades’ biography of William Caxton.° The 
brothers designed this book in the spirit of Caxton’s work, hand set- 
ting the text in Bible Gothic type. Julian Links did the illustrations 
in woodcut technique.® The volume was well received by local book 


2Duncan H. Olmsted, ‘“‘Windsor Press Checklist, San Francisco, 1924-1943,” 
Book Club of California, Quarterly News-Letter, 26:7, Winter, 1960. 

’James Johnson, ‘“The Windsor Press in Retrospect,’’ Book Club of California, 
Quarterly News-Letter, 26:5, Winter, 1960. 

4Ibid., p.6. 

®A Survey of Modern Bookmaking; Pages From the Contemporary Presses of Eng- 
land and the Continent Together With Four Examples by San Francisco Printers 
(San Francisco: Grabhorn Press, 1931). 

6Barr, op. cit., p.201. 
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collectors, Nathan Van Patten referring to it as “a little book possess- 
ing not only distinction as a brilliant example of modern typography 
but an appeal to lovers of fine printing for its subject matter as well.” 

The year 1926 also saw the production of The Golden Ass, which 
Sperisen remembers as being “very charmingly done in the fifteenth 
century manner.””* This book was also illustrated by Links. It was 
printed on Rye Mill handmade paper and hand-set with Cloister 
type. Van Patten asserted that the brothers accomplished fully their 
objective as set forth upon the title page, which read: 

The most pleasant and delectable tale of the marriage of Cupid and 
Psyche as set forth by Apuleius in The Golden Ass and here made into 
the printed book by the Brothers Johnson at the Windsor Press who have 
sought to printitin such wise as will be worthy of the subject. 

Magee remarked that while fine printing at the Windsor Press was 
secondary to commercial work, the brothers managed to turn out 
‘an astonishing number of charming books and broadsides’”’ during 
the two decades the press existed.”” The brothers’ point of view re- 
garding quality printing in their early years in the business was elo- 
quently expressed by James Johnson in a little pamphlet printed 
in 1928: 

Distinctly worthy as contemporary press books are, however, they are 
the beginning of an era of fine production as yet scarcely visual in tts 
grand sweep. The years since Morris have been mainly ones of trans- 
planting his ideals... until now, with such gestation completed, typog- 
raphy is breathing into a rich and lusty experience... . The propagation 
of this is contingent, of course, upon the heights of ideals and artistic 
sensibilities of the generation of craftsmen now putting ther hands to the 


™Nathan Van Patten, ‘“The Master Typographers of San Francisco,”’ Publishers’ 
Weekly, 115 :1806, April 13, 1929. 

8Albert Sperisen, ‘San Francisco Area Printers, 1925-1965” (unpublished 
manuscript, Berkeley, 1966), p. 42. 

®Van Patten, op. cit. 

10David Magee, Fine Printing and Bookbinding From San Francisco and Its En- 
virons (San Francisco: Grabhorn Press, 1961), p. 21. 
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press, and, in equal measure, to the continued and growing appreciation 
of the collector, who, thru intelligent discrimination in his collecting, can 
encourage where encouragement is due or discourage where medtocrity 
is the rule." 

In another portion of the same pamphlet, Johnson described the 
characteristics which he felt a book should possess in order to qualify 
as a piece of fine printing and thus be worthy of being collected by 
connoisseurs: 

Thruout its whole content, the *‘feel’’ of the paper included, one ts con- 
scious, not alone of its permanence as a book, but of that sacredness at- 
taching to any production which has been a labor of love, and doubly so 
in this machine age when handwrought art ts the exception rather than 
the rule. But, even more than this, there is the very vitality of the book, 
which we have before called its poetic quality. No question of a book's 
merit can be harbored where such prevails, for tts sheer divinity must be 
apparent to connoisseur and novice alike, enjoining them to participation 
in some of the craftsman’s heart.” 

Sperisen recalled that James was “‘the quiet one who was the print- 
er and typographer, who stayed indoors most of the time.”’ Cecil, he 
remembered, did a certain amount of composition, “but his job was 
essentially that ofa salesman.’”* Although the Johnson brothers had 
complete facilities in their shop, they often sent work out to be print- 
ed; orders which were too large or which involved half-tone work. 
The presswork in these cases was handled by Lawton Kennedy. Ken- 
nedy recalled that he did one book for the Johnsons, Nocturne in St. 
Gaudens. He remembered it as “‘a rather delightful little piece that 
Jim Johnson wrote.” The book was printed in 1929 on Aurelian 


Frederick M. Hopkins, ‘The Regeneration of the Book,” Publishers’ Weekly, 
114:406, August 4, 1928. 


2Ibid. 
18S perisen, op. cit., p. 42. 


4Lawton Kennedy, “‘A Life in Printing” (unpublished manuscript, Berkeley, 
1967), p- 74. 
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paper, using Goudy Antique type, and included a wood engraving 
by Howard Simon.”® 

Simon was also responsible for the illustrations in Windsor’s 1928 
production of John Addington Symonds’ translation of medieval 
Latin students’ songs, which Sperisen felt was the best book that the 
press printed. Sperisen also declared Simon to be a talented artist, 
remarking that some of the wood engravings he made for the press 
during this time were “‘as fine as anything that was produced in the 
country for the fine press field or even in the fine art field.”""® 

Another outstanding production of the Windsor Press was Ori- 
ental Ecologues, by William Collins. This volume was decorated by 
Paul Q. Forster and was printed on Les Bibliophiles paper, with 
Baskerville italic type.” This was the first book of the Johnsons to be 
named by the American Institute of Graphic Arts as one of the Fifty 
Books of the Year.'® Yet another memorable volume, The Persistence 
of Poetry, by Witter Bynner, was done in 1929 for the Book Club of 
California, which organization published some five volumes from 
the press, plus numerous keepsakes, and, through their sponsorship, 
provided much-needed support for the Johnson brothers.” 

Will Ransom appraised the book work of the Windsor Press thus: 

There ts a fundamental soundness in their books, and painstaking at- 
tention to those infinite details that are apparent more in the elusive, in- 
tangible atmosphere of a volume than in their own entities.”° 

Sperisen contributed another dimension to this appraisal: 

Almost all of their works are very, very derwative. They are the rdeas 
of somebody else. When the Westgate Press (of Bob Grabhorn and Oscar 


Barr, op. cit., p. 206. 

16Sperisen, op. cit., p. 43. 

17Barr, op. cit., p. 208. 

18S perisen, op. cit., p. 41. 

19James Sidney Johnson, ‘“The Windsor Press,” A Portfolio of Book Club Print- 
ers (San Francisco: The Book Club of California, 1962). 


20Will Ransom, Private Presses and Their Books (New York: R. R. Bowker Com- 
pany, 1929), p. 157. 
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Lewis) was operating as a publisher of contemporary writers, the John- 
son boys took a leaf off that and decided that they could get authors to con- 
tribute articles, too, and they did. The Angel of Mafredonia, for ex- 
ample, by Norman Douglas, was a little book that they produced.” 

Over the period of some twenty years that they were in business, 
the Johnson brothers produced a number of fine small books, em- 
phasizing brief or little known works by such British authors as 
Yeats, Stevenson, Kipling, Norman Douglas, Stephen Phillips and 
John Addington Symonds. Like these writers there is something, as 
Hart remarked, of the “‘fin de siécle’? manner in much of the fine 
printing that the Windsor Press produced, although at times it is 
marked, as Hart also noted, by a slight resemblance to the Grabhorns 
in choice of type, color or design of initials.” 

It would be fair to say, then, that the Windsor Press product in 
fine printing was, on the whole, allusive in spirit and, to some extent, 
derivative in content. This does not gainsay the fact, however, that 
the Johnson brothers made a unique contribution to the tradition of 
fine printing in San Francisco. 

James Johnson summarized the philosophy of the Windsor print- 
ing house as follows: 

The association of ideas is the motive power of all thinking. . .. This 
means with the typographer a questioning, an analysis of why a certain 
treatment is appropriate on a certain job. It means the questioning of an 
impression. Association of ideas helps to make appropriateness of ideas 
an typography, color and atmosphere. ... To the artist-typographer, cold 
type becomes a medium in which to scuplture an idea.”* 

The Windsor Press closed its doors in 1942. “I think it is unfor- 
tunate that they didn’t keep going,” commented Lawton Kennedy, 


21S perisen, op. cit., p. 42. 

22James D. Hart, Fine Printing in California (Berkeley: Tamalpais Press, 1960), 
p- 14. 

3 James Sidney Johnson, “Interpretive Design in Printing,” Pacific Printer and 
Publisher, 33 :283-4, April, 1925. 
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“but it wasn’t because of any inadequacy. They were probably like 
most of us; they had problems.” Kennedy continued, ‘They weren’t 
turning out enough to pay their bills and live, and so on. And under 
the price structure then, it was hard to get enough money for doing 
mdecent ob: 14: 

James became a hand compositor with Patterson and Hall; Cecil, 
a machine compositor with Halle Cordis. Both men have now 
retired.” 
oa eet 
>Sperisen, op. cit., p. 43. 


A) 
CALIFORNIAS Maverick LIsrRaARIANS 


by Richard H. Dillon 


(Continued from the last issue.) Bibliophiles probably esteem Powell 
most for his resuscitation of the Clark Library, which he made into a 
junior Huntington. He also built the UCLA Special Collections 
sphere. He put together a strong and talented administrative team, 
too, but impressed more librarians, perhaps, with the morale, the 
esprit, which he infused into faculty, students, and staff of his UCLA 
library school. (When surveys had decreed that California was not 
ready for another library school, Powell went right ahead, anyway. 
He set up a bastard school which he called the Library Education 
Seminar on Monday evenings, with volunteers. This dry run planned 
a school right down to courses, faculty and budget. It was a fazt 
accomplt.) 
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Back in the pre-World War II days Powell had little responsibility 
or authority. But he was accepted by the scholarly community so he 
began to research and write and speak in his spare time, though 
locked in a bureaucratic system. Offers to give lectures he accepted; 
job offers he declined. He was gambling on his vision, on his fate 
(or fortune, as he would put it) that he would rise through the ranks 
at UCLA. But finally he almost despaired of advancement. He by- 
passed the University Librarian and asked President Robert Gordon 
Sproul if there was any real future for him at UCLA. “‘Stay around,” 
was the answer. This was reassurance enough. For, in fact, Powell 
was being considered for the top post upon the retirement of the 
University Librarian. 

Powell was disappointed in not being promoted to associate or 
assistant librarian, where he could gain much-needed administra- 
tive experience, but he kept working hard. Since no one else wished 
the demanding chore of setting up book exhibits, he took it over. 
His shows, such as that of Dr. Elmer Belt’s Leonardo da Vinci col- 
lection, won friends and donors for UCLA. When Archibald 
McLeish was made Librarian of Congress, to a chorus of outraged 
howls from librarians (for the poet was, of course, not a professional 
librarian), maverick Powell applauded the choice. 

Of course Powell’s techniques of administration were unscien- 
tific. But they worked. He received his philosophy of personnel 
administration from his father. It was an inherited ability to size up 
people, to perceive quality and talent in individuals. True, he some- 
times made mistakes. But he was not afraid to make them. He was 
never afraid to hire people who might be able to do things which he 
could not do. And after he selected able people, Powell gave them 
encouragement, responsibility and authority. 

Larry was often put down as a bookworm in those days. Yet he saw 
the need for accountants and time-study men as well as bookmen in 
a library the size of UCLA’s. However, he put them to work for him, 
and where they belonged. He did not capitulate to their restricted 
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expertise. Budget pundits, all-knowing architects, slick salesmen of 
handsome library hardware were given a welcome and a hearing, 
but not a surrender. 

Scholars and writers gravitated to UCLA for the simple reason 
that librarian Powell was one of them. They brought books, manu- 
scripts, and other gifts, including prestige and moral support. 
These partisans of UCLA came to include writers Henry Miller, 
Aldous Huxley, Irving Stone, Harold Lamb. When the San Fran- 
cisco poet, Kenneth Rexroth, received what looked like the old 
library run-around in San Francisco and Berkeley, he tried UCLA. 
What he found transformed him into one of its loyal supporters as 
well as a far-flung borrower. 

Powell continued his own lecturing and writing after becoming 
top man in the UCLA Library. Thus he snared many people (the 
writer of these words included) for the profession. Even more im- 
portant, he kept them in the field after the disenchantment of library 
school. He offended a number of people with brisk, perhaps brusque, 
impatience, his drive, brashness and bluntness. His hyperbole and 
self-acknowledged fondness for the limelight certainly annoyed the 
more introverted of his peers. His library prose was so much richer 
than the dried oats of routine library literature that it gave some 
professionals an upset stomach, though his paragraphs were far less 
purplish than those of Lummis. 

Since Larry Powell considered it impertinent to ask a patron why 
he or she wanted a book, he annoyed pedantic social scientists who 
passed on to neophyte librarians the idea that “laymen” could 
seldom even express their reference requests adequately, much less 
really know what they wanted. To Powell this elitist attitude was 
patronizing, condescending, and tabu. 

Over the years Powell won both friends and enemies. But the 
former far outnumbered the latter. And he caught many young 
people in the net of librarianship by stressing their role as cultural 
agents, rather than housekeepers or inventory clerks. Put downasa 
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bibliophilic throwback in a scientific age, he was nevertheless hon- 
ored by the Library Association (Great Britain) by being invited to 
give its 1957 annual lecture. Not many Yanks have been so honored 
in the UK. He won a Guggenheim fellowship, honorary doctorates, 
and the presidencies of the California Library Association and the 
Bibliographical Society of America. Powell soldiered in the Amer- 
ican Library Association but found that bureaucratic lodge less his 
cup of tea than such societies as the BSA, the Book Club of Cal- 
ifornia, and the Zamorano and Roxburghe Clubs. In England he 
became a skillful buyer of old and rare books, rooting out hidden 
rarities the way a hog lifts truffles, and enhancing the collections ofa 
number of campuses in the statewide university system as well as 
UCLA. 

When his library school opened in 1960 with another excellent 
team of men and women, handpicked by Powell, the bookworm 
threw his critics another spitball. Put down as a “‘bibliosimpleton,”’ 
he stole a march on Berkeley by pioneering in the field of computers 
and automation as applied to librarianship. Nevertheless, he kept 
the school a bookish and intellectual place, humanistic in Ave 
rather than technical. 

In recent years Powell has given up administration to free himself 
for teaching and (especially) writing. Best of all his books, so far, is 
his California Classics. This 1s a volume to shelve beside Franklin 
Walker’s pioneer volume, San Francisco’s Literary Frontier. He is 
currently working on a companion volume which will treat the 
major books and writers of the Southwest. 

How to sum up as complicated and many-faceted a career as that 
of maverick Powell, whose interests transcended his chosen pro- 
fession of librarianship? Well, he was (and is) a bookman and 
humanist, publicist and enthusiast, like Charles Lummis. He has 
been, like Charley, a force for culture in the book-poor Southwest 
and once book-poor Southern California. He has brought men and 
institutions, sometimes kicking and screaming in their reluctance, 
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with him on his rocket ride from Vroman’s shipping room. Ex- 
UCLA Chancellor Franklin D. Murphy cited Larry’s characteristics 
very well: ‘‘Felicity of expression, commitment to books and the 
capacity to communicate this commitment to others, the love of 
learning and the love of fellow man, integrity and courage.” 

Some critics have accused Powell of being born after his time. 
The truth is that he was born before his time, like Rachel Carson in 
the field of ecology. He was tut-tutted for his early-warning signals 
of the deterioration of a scholarly and humane profession which was 
becoming bemused first by business administration techniques and 
later mesmerized by computers. Some waggish administrator once 
joked that ‘‘Powell was a bad boy, and his punishment was in his 
being given a library school.” No, Larry’s punishment, and the li- 
brary profession’s, was in the matter of timing. He came along too 
soon, was allowed his library school too late, and retired too early. 

Librarians need Powells now more than ever. Techniques and 
equipment expand but personnel flounder in self-doubt, and service 
and creativity contract. The general dehumanization of society in 
the atomic age has not spared librarianship. The profession may be 
turning a corner today, if assessments of younger professionals are 
accurate, but nowhere is there a successor to Larry Powell in view, 
young or old. Hence the importance of keeping green the memory of 
his administration and that of Charles Lummis, to give newcomers 
a star to steer by. 

Powell’s concept of a good librarian would satisfy Lummis and it 
might be agreeable to the new breed of librarians, who are said to be 
both humanistically and intellectually inclined and unimpressed 
with mere gadgetry. This individual is not a glorified and overpaid 
housekeeper tidying up a library, nor a tinkerer, engineer, psychol- 
ogist or social worker, but a bookish man or woman who 1s informed 
and inquiring, approachable and affirmative; a skilled and devoted 
teacher whose milieu happens to be the Reference Room rather than 


the classroom. 
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A New Frank Norris Letter 


by James Stronks 


THE DISCOVERY of a new letter from the hand of Frank Norris is always 
of interest because there are so few of them. Their scarcity is easily 
accounted for. Norris became famous—and people began to save the 
letters he wrote to them—late in his life. And after his death the San 
Francisco earthquake and fire of 1906 destroyed those of his papers 
then in the possession of his family. 

Franklin Walker edited sixty-eight Letters of Frank Norris for the 
Book Club of California in 1956, and during the 1960s fifteen more 
Norris items turned up and were printed in the Quarterly News- 
Letter Thus every known Norris letter can now be found “‘in the 
same place,” as it were, which is logical and convenient. Norris’ let- 
ters merit printing as they are discovered because of their usefulness 
as a related whole. Each one has supplied new details in our under- 
standing of his intensely productive few years ofauthorship. 

Norris addressed the letter below to Herbert Stuart Stone, a young 
Chicago publisher whom he may have known when both were stu- 
dent writers at Harvard in 1894. Stone had evidently solicited a 
manuscript from Norris (in a letter which is not extant); and Norris, 
writing in black ink on flimsy lined stationery with a printed letter- 
head, replied as follows: 

See numbers of Fall 1960, Summer 1962, Winter 1967, and Summer 1969. 
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YoSEMITE HOTEL 
F. A. SHEPARD 
STOCKTON, CAL. 


Tuesday June 27 
Mr. Herbert Stone 


Chicago. 


My Dear Mr. Stone: 


Your very kind note was recd. the day I left San Francisco. 
In reply I would say that such work as I have on hand or am 
contemplating is already spoken for. However I shall keep 
your offer in mind and as soon as I am at liberty will com- 


municate with you 
Very Sincerely 


Frank Norris” 
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In what year was Frank Norris in Stockton on June 27? Appar- 
ently it was in 1899 (the only June 27 which fell on a Tuesday be- 
tween 1895 and1igo2). Norris was in California for four months that 
summer, doing research for his next novel, The Octopus; and his Let- 
ters locate him in San Francisco on June 1 and 13. His novel McTeague 
was newly out—and was being criticized for its violent and sordid 
“realism.”? Herbert Stone was perhaps interested by this very criti- 
cism; he was said never to reject a manuscript because it was ‘‘too 
realistic.’ Indeed, in this year of 1899 when Stone brought out 
thirty-two books of fiction they included such strong realism as 
George Moore’s Esther Waters and Kate Chopin’s The Awakening, 
both of which remain important novels today. Frank Norris, hard at 
work on a major new book and evidently on the threshold of an im- 
portant literary career, would have been an attractive catch for so 
contemporary and venturesome a publisher as Herbert Stone. 

As it turned out, however, Stone failed to get a book out of the 
young Californian; all of Frank Norris’ novels were to appear under 
one or another Doubleday imprint. Stone’s firm 1s still admired to- 
day for the distinguished quality of its book design, and in this re- 
spect at least he might have done better by Norris than Doubleday 
did. But in any case—and tragically—Norris was dead by 1902, and 
Herbert Stone was drowned when the “Lusitania” was torpedoed 
in 1915. 


The letter is in the Stone & Kimball Collection at the Newberry Library in 
Chicago, and is printed here with permission of the library, of the Frank Norris 
estate, and of Herbert S. Stone, Jr. I reproduce Norris’ punctuation and spac- 
ing. His signature is the swirling, more decorative, one he used, as for example 
in his letter of Thursday, June 1, 1899, to his English publisher Grant Richards. 


8Sidney Kramer, A History of Stone e> Kimball and Herbert S. Stone e Co. 
(Chicago, 1940), p. 96. By coincidence, Herbert Stone’s office, in a remodeled 
carriage house at 11 Eldridge Court, Chicago, was across the street from the 
Norris family’s 1883 home at 10 Lake Park Place. 
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EvLEecTEpD to MEMBERSHIP 


The following have been elected since the publication of the Winter News-Letter: 


Member Address Sponsor 

John R. Boyle London,England Warren R. Howell 
Mrs. John E. Cahill Kentfield Joseph M. Bransten 
Niels Christian Christensen Fullerton Roy V. Boswell 
Richard E. Cruikshank Sausalito John W. Borden 

F. Wayne Foley Hermosa Beach Glen Dawson 

John C. Gotschall Grass Valley David Myrick 
Bertha D. Hellum Walnut Creek Jessie A. Lea 

John A, Lehner Mountain View Duncan H. Olmsted 
John L. Levinsohn San Francisco David Magee 
Ellinor Malin-Berger San Francisco Teressa Fryworth 
Stanley Elmore Malora Los Angeles Membership Committee 
Mrs. Patrick Miller San Carlos John W. Borden 
Bruce Muncil San Francisco Richard Mills 

Mr. & Mrs. Clifton Rather Oakland Carroll T. Harris 
Alfred F. Runner Millbrae John W. Borden 


The two classifications of membership above Regular Membership are Patron Mem- 
berships, $100 a year, and Sustaining Memberships, $35 a year. The following 
have changed from Regular to Sustaining Membership: 


Ervin J. Brabec New York 

Mrs. Warren Howell San Francisco 

Mrs. Gerald D. Kennedy Stockton 

Frederick G. Ruffner, Jr. Grosse Point, Michigan 


William P. Scott San Francisco 
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Some members may have questioned the announcement that The Seacoast 
of Bohemia by Franklin Walker has been reprinted by Peregrine Press. De- 
signed by Jack Werner Stauffacher and published by The Book Club in 1966; 
the book has long been out of print. This new revised edition has the permission 
and sanction of both The Book Club and the author. A delightful commentary 
of those legendary days, many readers will welcome its re-availability. 


we 


B. & M.E. DeGraaf, Antiquarian Booksellers-Publishers of Holland, have re- 
cently published Women on the Move. Comprised of four facsimile editions of 
early published works, with an introduction in each volume by Madeleine B. 
Stern, the books presented are Life in Prairie Land(1855)and California(1856) 
by Eliza W. Farnham; Summer on the Lakes in 1843 (1844) by Margaret Fuller; 
and California (1877) by Mrs. Frank Leslie. Bindings and general appearance 
simulate the original editions. Sold as a set of four the price is $50.00. 


wre 


The 1973 Keepsake series is underway with Director Harry Goff steering the 
production. The series will be devoted to Indians of California. As usual a 
distinguished group of scholars will contribute articles to the series. 


we 


The University of San Francisco has announced the first comprehensive show 
of the work of artist Mallette Dean. Shown through March 30 in the Rare Book 
Room the exhibition includes books, illustrations, engravings, woodcarvings 
and paintings. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The Annual Meeting of The Book Club of California will be held at the Club 
rooms, 545 Sutter Street, San Francisco, on ‘Tuesday, March 20, 1973 at 
11:30 A.M. 

Secretary 
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John Parrott, Consul, 1811-1884; Selected Papers of a Western Pioneer, 224 pages, 
70 illustrations. 


PRIVATELY PRINTED BOOKS are as variable—as unpredictable—as California 
weather or a woman’s moods. They range from poorly produced volumes of 
maudlin poetry, unworthy even of Eastern vanity presses, to such superb con- 
tributions to historiography as the late Dale Morgan’s In Pursuit of the Golden 
Dream. 

Happily, the new volume edited by Barbara Donohoe Jostes, John Parrott; 
Consul, 1811-1884; Selected Papers of a Western Pioneer, is very much in the 
Morgan tradition. First of all, the folio is impeccably designed, printed and 
bound, as would be expected of a work seen through the press by Lawton and 
Alfred Kennedy. Very likely, it is one of the handsomest books of the year, 
worthy of the attention of the Rounce & Coffin Club judges of the annual West- 
ern Books competition. Secondly, the text is bolstered with notes, well-chosen 
illustrations (photographs, engravings, facsimiles) ,and maps. 

All of these trappings mean nothing, however, if the text is not of lasting im- 
portance. No need to worry; while this is not a biography and hardly even a con- 
nected narrative, it is a very worthwhile book as a source of California history 
and as a kind of blueprint for future biographers of the pioneer merchant- 
banker-landowner. The text is a meaty, detailed, and well-integrated documen- 
tation of John Parrott’s career via the compilation and interpretation of the 
major manuscripts available. The compiler has arranged them in strict (easy-to- 
follow) chronological order and has tied them together with a bit of explanatory 
‘connective tissue”’ in order to make easier the reader’s transition from one 
document to another. 

Parrott was U. S. Consul in Mazatlan before settling in California as a mer- 
chant, mine-owner (California, Colorado, Nevada) and builder (San Francisco’s 
famed Granite Building), so the contents are a mixture of purely business cor- 
respondence and socio-politico reporting, especially for the pre-Mexican War 
period. Thus we see, through the eyes of Parrott and correspondents like John 
Coffin Jones and W. D. M. Howard such historical incidents as “pirate” (revo- 
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lutionary) vessels in Mexican waters, a shipwreck on Point Lobos, the exile of 
Isaac Graham’s rifleros, and the murder ofa Walla Walla chiefat Sutter’s Fort. 

Parrott was in a favored spot because Mazatlén was the closest Yankee con- 
sultate to California before ‘Thomas Oliver Larkin set up in Monterey. Hence he 
was in command ofa listening post sensitive to the political turmoil and rumors 
of war. (Parrott’s incomplete information led to the premature seizure of Mon- 
terey, by Commodore Thomas ap Catesby Jones; as well as the later, and more 
“‘proper,’’ capture by Sloat. 

To be sure, Parrott’s letters are not literature. But they are informative, and 
important to an understanding of California history, particularly of the 1840’s 
and ’50’s. Occasionally they are marvelously direct and pungent, such as when 
he agreed with William Leidesdorff that Larkin was “‘an infernal ass, full of low, 
dirty tricks ...a pretty Consul, who cannot write his own language correctly 
and has not more knowledge thana child of the duties of his office.” 

In short, John Parrott will serve Californians as a welcome extension of the 
splendid Larkin Papers. The volume deserves a secure place next to that set, 
edited so ably by Dr. George P. Hammond of Bancroft Library. 

Reade 


POLITICAL CHANGE IN CALIFORNIA, Critical Elections and Social 
Movements, 1890-1966. By Michael Paul Rogin and John L. Shover 
A pioneering study of some of the enigmas of California voting behavior. — 
“Probably the most important scholarly book written in the past decade 
about California politics.” — Choice 
“The Rogin-Shover analysis is complex and important... .” 

—New York Review of Books 
“T would rank the book among the best available on California political his- 
tory.” —-A4nnals of the American Academy of Political & Social Science 
XX, 231 pages $12.50 


CALIFORNIA & THE DUST BOWL MIGRATION. By Walter J. Stein 
During the 1930’s more than three hundred thousand Okies left the South 
Central States to seek small farms and new opportunities. They found neith- 
er. Dominated by “vast factories in the fields,’ ’California’s agriculture had 
little to offer them; they became migrant laborers, social problems and ultim- 
ately objects of the rage and hysteria of traditionally hospitable Californians. 
The unique story of the Okies is traced against a background of Californias’ 
political, social, and economic attitudes. XIV, 302 pages $12.50 


ORDER THESE BOOKS PREPAID DIRECTLY FROM 


GREENWOOD PRESS, Inc.,54 Riverside Ave., Westport, Conn. 06880 
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“The publication of this great work is an event in which all students 


> 


of western history should rejoice.” — Allan Nevins 


HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT 
History of California 
The seven volumes are now ready for delivery 
Special first printing price ONLY $87.50 per 
set of seven (plus postage and sales tax). 


Regular price thereafter $15.00 per volume 
Write for descriptive leaflet 


Wauuace Hesserp, Publisher 


Box 180 
: SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA, 93102 
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> Early Western American History and the name of John Parrott 
are inseparable. As U.S. Consul at Mazatlan (1837-1849) he was 
3 intimately involved in events of the Mexican War and early 
§ American California. He corresponded regularly with James 
Buchanan, Thomas Larkin and Daniel Webster. This volume is 
the first publication of the John Parrott papers. According to Mr. 
Richard H. Dillon, the book deserves a secure place next to the 
Larkin papers as edited by George P. Hammond. Printed by 
Lawton Kennedy, this magnificent edition is extremely limited. 

274 pages, 70 illustrations. Price $65 plus applicable taxes. 





3 John Parrott, Consul, 1811-1884 is available only from the 
> SAN MATEO HISTORICAL ASSN. & MUSEUM* 
a 1700 West Hillsdale Blvd., San Mateo, California 94402 
% - * Accredited by the American Association of Museums 
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California and the West with 


Book Club of California Publications 


A Fine Private Collection Including 


Maps of San Francisco Bay &Vespucci’s Letter @Magee’s Hun- 
dredth Book Benj. Franklin’s Cato, with leaf @Meyers’ Cyane 
Journal (The Estiennes, with leaves. (More than 50 others, plus 
a long run of Keepsakes, 1938-1963, including (Coast & Valley 
Towns @{ California on Canvas {A Camera in the Gold Rush 
(@ California Clipper Cards {{ Pictorial Humor of the Gold Rush, 


Auction Date-— April 7, 19738 


CATALOGS $1.25; BY AIR $1.50; AIR to EUROPE $1.75 


CALIFORNIA BOOK AUCTION CO. 


224 McAllister St. San Francisco 94102 
Poo @coMooMooM oo ooMooQoo@MovQooQGooQooQ@o0Q@e0@S00Go 
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Victorian Book Desion | 
’ and Colour Printing : 


v by Ruari McLean ’ 
y Color printing and the decoration of books and book w 
v bindings flourished in England during the 19tb Cen- y 
® tury. In this lavishly illustrated volume, the author s 
: gives a full account of this fascinating period in the a 
r history of printing. “A pioneer work, full of insight i 
as and stimulus for contemporary publishers, printers, s 
x and designers, not to mention illustrators who will - 


find in it fresh inspiration and ideas.” -Adrian Wilson 
256 pages, Over 200 illustrations, 16 in color. $40.00 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA Press Berkeley 94720 


